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only a mechanism, or that we can, from this point
of view, get a complete account of all the elements
that have to be considered in the government; civil
society is not, and cannot be treated with advan-
tage as, a mere self-acting mechanism. A crew in
an eight-oared boat is a mechanism; it is the part
of the coach to render the mechanism as perfect as
possible; but there are elements that are not me-
chanical, which are essential to success in the race.
There must be judgment, and there must be grit,
and staying power, or the machine will go to pieces;
and, however perfect the mechanism of a State may
be, there are moral elements which must be brought
into play; Humanitarianism and Philanthropy were
needed to check the worst abuses of laissez faire.
No State can prosper unless there is public spirit and
a willingness to undergo sacrifice for the Common
Weal. No State can prosper, unless there is a sense
of obligation, along with the possession of the
powers and privileges that have come down as a
heritage from the past; and no State can prosper
unless there is a sense of responsibility to posterity
for the manner in which these powers are exercised.
The recognition that these characteristics are essen-
tial, implies a belief that the life of the State is not
merely mechanical but moral1 as well. To regard

1 Great stress was laid on these moral elements by
Burke, and his Reflections on the Revolution in France were
criticised by Sir James Mackintosh in Vindiciae Gallicae in
which he strongly insists on the theory of the State as a
self-acting mechanism, p. 113.